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CHIEF OTLEWIS HEADS IACP 


Chief George A. Otlewis (left), Chicago Park District Police, is the new presi- 
dent of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. He is shown here 
receiving the good wishes of his predecessor, Chief Walter E. Headley, Jr., 
Miami, Fla. (See also picture on page 19). 
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[ACP Condemns Drag Strips 


In a strongly-worded resolution adopted at its 63rd annual conference 
last month in Chicago, the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
roundly condemned ‘“‘drag strips’? as a major contributor to the traffic 
accident problem. 

The powerful chiefs’ association called on all law enforcement agencies 
to ‘refrain from participating in the establishment and/or operation of 
drag strips or other similar activity designed for speed contests,” and 
urged ‘‘participation of law enforcement agencies in the encouragement 
of high school driver training to better serve the public interest.” 

The complete text of the IACP resolution on drag strips follows: 


WHEREAS, speed is recognized as the leading contributing cause ot 
major traffic accidents, and 

WHEREAS, law enforcement agencies in their efforts to contain this 
element of the trafic problem emphasize enforcement and education 
directed toward the elimination of excessive and unsafe motor vehicle 
speed and unwise competition of motor vehicle operators in highway 
trafhc, and 

WHEREAS, the establishment and use of drag strips as a facility for 
individuals to compete in speed events and in driving practices generally 
considered unsafe in normal traffic tend to inspire the participants and 
non-participants at these events to attempt duplication of such unsafe 
practices in normal traffic streams, and 

WHEREAS, sensible motor vehicle operation does not permit the driver 
to entertain a belief that he must compete with his fellow driver but 
rather that such safe driver must possess the quality of cooperation, and 

WHEREAS, if the personal enthusiasm and public support now directed 
to approval of ‘“‘drag strips”’ were harnessed with elements of high school 
driver training and public education there should be more rapid growth 
and development of this basic approach to the traffic problem which is 
believed to have the greatest potential insofar as eventual solution is 
concerned; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, in Conference assembled in the City of 
Chicago on September 13, 1956, does hereby adopt an expression of policy 
that law enforcement agencies refrain from participating in the estab- 
lishment and/or operation of drag strips or other similar activity designed 
lor speed contests, and that participation of law enforcement agencies in 
the encouragement of high school driver training would better serve the 
the public interest. 


For further evidence of the nation-wide concern over drag strips, the 
attention of Traffic Digest 8 Review readers is called to the September 22, 
1956, issue of the Saturday Evening Post, in which there appears a pene- 
trating editorial entitled, ‘How Can We Take Heat Out of the Hot Rods?” 
The editorial mentions the Traffic Institute’s reprint of an article of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies (“‘Do Hot Rodders Make 
Safer Drivers?”, Traffic Digest €? Review, May, 1956, p. 1). 
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Institute Report on: 


Uniform Vehicle Code Changes 


by 





Rosert L. DoniIGAn 


Counsel 
and 


EpwWaARD C., FISHER 


Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


wo MAjoR changes in the Uniform Vehicle Code were approved by 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances at 
its recent meeting in Chicago. Of special interest and importance to police 
officers and others in trafic law enforcement were those (1) relating to 
powers of arrest in traffic cases and (2) abolition of prima facie speed laws. 


ARREST PROCEDURES 


Broad powers of arrest now replace the restrictions formerly set forth 
in Sections 16-104 and 16-105. The changes adopted by the National 
Committee now authorize arrest without a warrant of those charged with 
negligent homicide, driving while under the influence of liquor or drugs, 
failure to stop and perform required duties following accident, and reck- 
less driving, the same as in felony cases. Since these offenses usually 
constitute misdemeanors and an arrest therefor without a warrant would 
be legal only if committed in the presence of the arresting officer, this 
change has broad significance in that it now authorizes physical arrest 
and detention of those whom the arresting officer has reasonable ground 
to believe guilty of having committed one of these offenses. The effect 
of the change is to eliminate any distinction between felony and these 
misdemeanors insofar as arrest authority of an officer is concerned. 

The importance of this extended authority in accidents caused or con- 
tributed to by one of these offenses is readily apparent. Collisions due to 
such violations seldom occur in the presence of an officer, so that in at 
least two-thirds of the states he is now without legal authority to take 
such an offender into custody even though compelling proof of his guilt 
is apparent at the scene. Since there are but few of our states in which 
an offender cannot place himself beyond the state line, out of reach of 
the local officer and legal process which he must obtain, within two or 
three hours at most, it is obvious that arrest authority in such cases 1s 
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woefully inadequate. Likewise, with our numerous large, congested cities 
it is easy and quite common for a traffic violator to “lose” himself so 
completely that service of a warrant upon him becomes a practical im- 
possibility once he is out of the officer’s sight. It goes without saying 
that if the legitimate purpose of traffic law enforcement is to be achieved, 
the officers upon whom we place the burden of detecting and apprehend- 
ing violators must have adequate authority to bring them before the court 
for proper corrective action. The former Code provisions prevented 
actual arrest in all but a few of the more serious violations. In most 
cases the officer was required to issue a citation whenever the violator 
was willing to give his promise to appear no matter how improbable 
the prospect of his compliance therewith might be. Under modern con- 
ditions of easy escape and concealment the officer could only hope the 
promise would be honored, which certainly added nothing to the dignity 
and effectiveness of law enforcement. This resulted in a considerable 
number of failures to appear, despite the written promise. 


The Code now grants discretion to the officer so that he is given a 
choice between issuing a citation or taking to court any violator who fails 
to furnish satisfactory evidence of identity or whom the officer has reason- 
able ground to believe will disregard a written promise to appear in court. 
The same discretion extends to persons violating the Code provisions 
relating to transportation of explosives and those requiring submission of 
a vehicle to inspection, tests, and weighing. Likewise a police officer at 
the scene of a trafic accident may now arrest without warrant any non- 
resident driver involved in the accident when the officer has reasonable 
and probable grounds to believe he has violated any provision of the traffic 
code, provided the officer has reasonable ground to believe such violator 
will disregard a written promise to appear in court. 


Adoption of these new provisions by state legislatures will make pos- 
sible the apprehension of many violators who otherwise may entirely 
escape prosecution, under most of the state codes as presently constituted. 
In 32 states the authority of an officer to arrest without a warrant re- 
mains the same as it was at common law, so that he cannot legally take 
into custody one whose traffic violation has caused a collision unless it 
occurs in the presence of the officer. In such cases his only recourse is to 
issue a Citation directing the accused person to appear in court, since 
this does not constitute an arrest. (“Know the Law,” Traffic Digest & 
Review, May 1956, p. 23.) In view of some widespread misconceptions 
on this point the Code was amended to confer authority upon an officer 
at the scene of a traffic accident to issue a written citation to any driver 
involved whom he has reasonable ground to believe has committed any 
trafhe offense, except in cases of negligent homicide, driving while under 
the influence of liquor or drugs and failure to stop and perform required 
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duties following death or personal injury accidents. In these cases, phys- 
ical arrest is required and a citation cannot be issued. 

Enactment of the newly-adopted Code recommendations by state leg- 
islatures will go far to remedy the present situation wherein traffic law 
enforcement is being seriously handicapped due to inadequate arrest 
authority. In effect the Code changes remove the technical distinctions 
between arrest power for felony and the more serious misdemeanors and 
remove the restrictions upon actual arrest authority formerly imposed 
by the Code. 

A few of the states (Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Missouri—restricted to Kansas City and St. Louis—New Mexico, and 
Virginia) have given officers the same authority with respect to arrest 











































for misdemeanors connected with traffic accidents as in felony cases not : 
committed in their presence. Others (Georgia, Wisconsin, and Rhode ' 
Island) have granted such powers when certain circumstances exist, as ( 
when the officer has reasonable ground to believe the person will not be § © 
apprehended unless arrested immediately. Still others (Indiana and New , 
York),grant such authority only with respect to certain offenses connected J" 
with accidents, such as driving while under the influence of liquor and 
leaving the scene of accident. In this latter category should be included A 
Idaho, where the 1955 legislature has already adopted, substantially as © 
outlined above, the recommendations adopted by the National Committee. 
Delaware, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island have adopted the Uniform 
Arrest Act vesting officers with powers of detention and investigation of & re 
suspected persons even though no arrest is made. is 
Thus the adoption of the recent changes by the National Committee on § jp 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances represents a decisive step forward Jw; 
in the direction of proper and efficient traffic law enforcement. A 
at 
SPEED REGULATIONS La 
Another major change approved by the National Committee was the ” 
elimination from the Uniform Vehicle Code of all mention of prima faci? 
speed limits, so that all numerical limits now become absolute. This | 
removes from the Code a much-debated and widely misunderstood cer 
feature which has rendered prima facie speed laws difficult of enforce-F for 
ment, since guilt in each case depends almost entirely upon existing > ma 
conditions and circumstances rather than rate of speed. (“Know thf anc 
Law,” Traffic Digest & Review. July 1954, p. 23.) The basic speed lav shi 
(reasonable and proper speed) is retained without change, to apply i"f lish 
situations of speed too great for conditions in which an arbitrary maximurf off 
limit could not be a controlling factor. \ 
Thirty-two states now have the prima facie type of speed laws, includ-f visi 






ing Maine and South Dakota whose laws were adopted as recently # 
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1955. The remaining 16 states have retained the older type “‘absolute”’ 
laws fixing maximum limits ranging from 50 to 65 miles per hour on the 
open highway in the daytime and from 50 to 55 at night. The amend- 
ment as now adopted by the National Committee fixes the maximum 
limits on the open highway at 60 miles per hour and 30 in urban districts. 
The Sub-Committee on Speed Regulations recommended elimination of 
any differential between day and night limits on the open highway, but 
this question was submitted to the membership by mail ballot and the 
results were not available at press time. 



























TRAFFIC CONTROL DEVICES 


The Sub-Committee on Traffic Control Devices recommended a pro- 
vision legalizing the “Yield Right of Way” sign and this was adopted, 
the text thereof closely paralleling the California law on this subject. 
(Cal. Vehicle Code, secs. 471.1 and 550.1.) It also incorporates the feat- 
ure already in effect in seven states (Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, 
Montana, South Carolina, and Washington) by which a driver involved 
in a collision or interference with other traffic after passing through a 
“Yield” sign is presumed not to have yielded the right of way as required. 
As adopted, however, the duties of the non-favored driver remain prac- 



























































led : ' 

a tically the same as at a stop sign. 

ee. CERTIFICATE OF TITLE 

rm The National Committee accepted and approved a recommendation for 

of § revision of Chapter 3, Uniform Vehicle Code, the chief effect of which 
is to separate provisions dealing with certificate of title from those relat- 

on § ing to registration. This was for the purpose of arriving at uniformity 

ard with recent recommendations adopted and approved by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, the American Bar Associ- 
ation, and the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. Except for such separation, however, no significant changes are 

h made in the provisions. 

pts OTHER CHANGES ADOPTED 

This Discussion relative to the report of the Sub-Committee on Brakes 

too {fF centered principally around a proposed revision of Section 12-302—‘‘Per- 

orce- fF formance Ability of Brakes,” i.e., stopping distances required. The 

sting Matter was finally referred back to the Sub-Committee for further study 

y the} and development of new proposals to be submitted to the entire member- 

i lav ship of the National Committee by mail ballot. A proposal for estab- 

sly inf lishment of standards for brake fluids by the appropriate department or 

imum Officer after public hearing was adopted. 

Various minor changes were made in the Uniform Vehicle Code pro- 
ncludF Visions relating to vehicle lighting. Chapter 7, on Financial Responsi- 
tly # (Continued on page 18) 
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“Back the Attack” Gets [ACP Support 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police, at its 63rd annual 
conference last month in Chicago, pledged full cooperation to the December 
special emphasis program, “‘Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents.” 

The Association formally endorsed the program by passing the following 
resolution: 


WHEREAS, at its workshop meeting held in Chicago on June 20, 
1956, the Traffic and Transportation Conference of the National Safety 
Council voted to inaugurate and sponsor a special emphasis program 
entitled “‘Back the Attack on Trafic Accidents” during the month of 
December, 1956, emphasizing the major hazards and causes of December 
traffic accidents, and also to launch a continuous year-round program 
in support of the Action Program of the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety; and 

WHEREAS, the International Association of Chiefs of Police is one 
of the component member organizations represented on the Traffic and 
Transportation Conference; and 

WHEREAS, it is the purpose and responsibility of this organization 
and its membership as one of its major objectives to further traffic safety 
efforts of this nature; and 

WHEREAS, it is well known that the month of December consistently 
has been one of the worst months in the year in terms of traffic accidents; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police at its 63rd Annual Conference, September 
9-13, 1956, in Chicago, Illinois, that the importance of the ‘Back the 
Attack on Traffic Accidents” Program be hereby recognized; and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the full cooperation of this organiza- 
tion be pledged toward its policy of consistent and unrelenting enforce- 
ment; and be it 

FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Trafic Committee of the IACP 
be authorized and instructed to implement the participation of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police therein. 


The “Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents” program will be con- 
ducted this year in lieu of “S-D Day” (Safe Driving Day) sponsored in 
1954 and 1955 by the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety and lead- 
ing local, state, and national organizations devoted to promoting traffic 


safety. 
* * * 


TRAFFIC OFFICER NABS FISHY TRAVELER 


A traffic officer caught a 16-inch trout after it took a wrong turn and 
swam down Lewiston’s (Idaho) Main Street. 
The officer picked up the out-of-bounds fish during the height of a brief 
flood one night recently. 
A cloudburst caused a creek to overflow, and water poured down Main 
St. when a small house floated against a bridge and diverted the stream. 
—Chicago Daily News. 
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Grants-in-Aid for Traffic Training 








Citizens Traffic Safety Board 


(This is the seventh in a series of articles about organizations which pro- 
vide financial assistance to city, county, and state governments for the special- 
ized short-course training of personnel with street and highway traffic re- 
sponsibilities.) 


I" 1953, the Citizens Traffic Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago 
began making annual grants-in-aid to the Illinois Association of Chiefs 
of Police for the purpose of training key traffic personnel from the police 
departments of the five county Chicago metropolitan area. Thus far 
oficers from 19 departments have attended the three-week course at the 
Traffic Institute which covers the fundamentals of police traffic service. 
The ten officers who receive tuition grants each year are 
selected by the training committee of the Illinois police 
association. (See note at end of story.) 

The CTSB, which provides the grants, was estab- 
lished five years ago by Chicago industrial leaders. 
Its function is to provide active, permanent leadership 
in accident prevention in the metropolitan area, and to 
serve as a Clearing house in traffic engineering plan- 1. <a 
ning. To this end, the Board seeks to coordinate and Moffett, Chicago 
combine the efforts of all agencies, public and private, > ee 
in a broad, intensive and continuous traffic engineering, enforcement and 
educational program, in the conviction that the public will demand the 
benefits of adequate and reasonable traffic safety regulations both for 
vehicles and pedestrians, and impartial, uniform enforcement of these 
regulations by local governments. The Board is not a governmental 
agency and has no political affiliations. 

‘When we began operations five years ago we realized 
that our efforts to help police do a better job of en- 
forcement must be extended to the officials of out- 
lying villages,” according to Howard L. Willett, Sr., 
chairman of the CTSB. “There was need for greater 
coordination of enforcement effort if the thousands ot 
motorists pouring into the city daily were to be im- 
pressed with the need for better observance of traffic 

MR. STURDY laws. The training we have been able to provide through 

our grant program is beginning to achieve this goal. 

“There can be no question that great benefits have been realized. The 
training helps the individual officer as well as the department he rep- 
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resents. Men return to their jobs with a better knowledge of trafhc 
supervisory work and without exception impart this ‘know-how’ to their 
fellow officers. 


“Having well trained men at work in the metropolitan area is making 
it easier to supervise Chicago traffic. There is greater coordination of 
the enforcement effort with the result that it is a safer area in which 
to live and work.” 


Franklin D. Sturdy is director of the CTSB. 


(Since this story was set in type the CTSB has increased its number of 
awards for traffic training from 10 to 20 annua.ly.) 





MONTANA HIGHWAY PATROL USES UNMARKED CARS 


Montana’s chief administrative agency, the Board of Examiners, has 
approved the Highway Patrol Board’s proposal to use unmarked police 
cars to cut down mounting deaths on highways. The Board of Examiners 
includes the Governor, the Attorney General and the Secretary of State. 

Six cars are to be refitted and repainted. Highway patrol officials 
explain that they are following a National Safety Council recommenda- 
tion in using unmarked vehicles, but note that officers will be uniformed 
at all times. 

Other state actions aimed at decreasing traffic death tolls—about 30 
per cent more people have been killed this year than in a comparable period 
of 1955—include Montana’s first daytime open-road speed limit in peace- 
time, set at 65 miles an hour. The legislature last year passed a uniform 
traffic code similar to revised codes of several other states. 

State Government. 





H. D. TOMPKINS HEADS INTER-INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


H. D. Tompkins, vice president, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
was elected chairman of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 
at the recent annual meeting of the Committee’s Board of Directors held 
in Detroit. He succeeds A. vanderZee, Chrysler Corporation, who was 
chairman for two years. 

Charles C. Freed, past president, National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, DeSoto-Plymouth dealer in Salt Lake City, Utah, is the new 
vice chairman. Walker A. Williams, vice president, sales & advertising, 
Ford Motor Company, was elected secretary-treasurer. M. R. Darling- 
ton, Jr., is managing director of the Committee, a non-profit organization 
of automotive and allied industries. 
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Police and Newspaper Work Together: 


Buffalo Tests “E-Day” Technique 


by 





WALTER FROEHLICH 
Staff Reporter, Buffalo Courier-Express 


(The author is an outstanding traffic safety journalist. Last year his more 
than 300 traffic safety articles earned him the Page One Award for “‘con- 
sistently fine reporting’ from the Buffalo Newspaper Guild. One of these 
articles, an interview with a driver who killed a child, has since become what 
the Associated Press called “‘one of the most widely circulated safety stories 
of all time.” Mr. Froehlich also is one of the originators of E-Day about which 
he writes for the first time for national publication in this exclusive article 
for The Traffic Digest & Review. He is a graduate of the Traffic Institute’ s 
1955 Press Clinic.) 


Fel July 3, 1956, seemed just like any other summer morning in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

As I drove my wife downtown to work she reminded me that we were 
married exactly a month and a day. From her small talk it was obvious 
she was no more aware than any resident that this was to become a red 
letter day in local traffic history. 

That fact, until a few hours earlier, had been a secret I, as a newspaper 
reporter, had shared with top police officials. 

That morning, however, every man in the Buffalo Police Department 
was told that today was ‘“‘E-Day.”’ And at that very minute all police 
personnel were helping in this initial test of this new traffic law enforce- 
ment technique. 

E-Day means Enforcement Day. Up to now it had been merely a 
theory conceived and jointly planned for months by the Buffa/o Courier- 
Express and officials of the Buffalo Police Department. 

But today, those of us who had had a part in developing the technique 
were to find out whether it was workable. 

If yes, we would have discovered a way to get more complete enforce- 
ment results from any given quantity of police manpower and equipment. 
We would have at our command from now on a method that would yield 
enforcement benefits otherwise obtainable only with several times the 
quantity of police personnel. Or, at the very least, here would be a make- 
shitr device to make an understaffed traffic force influence driver behavior 
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to a degree previously envisioned only for that happy day when adadi- 
tional personnel could be added. 

As the day went on, the motoring public became gradually, and some- 
times painfully, aware that E-Day was in operation. 

Just as my wife had noticed nothing unusual that morning, many 
motorists started their day as always. They committed their usual haz- 
ardous trafic violations in their hurry to get to their places of work and, 
later in the day, on errands through the city. 

Little did these drivers know they were heading willy nilly into the 
most rigid traffic law enforcement period in this city’s annals. 

The streets were flooded with traffic foot patrols. All motorcycles and 
police cars were on traffic duty. All time off in the department had been 
canceled for this day. Precincts had extra cars on patrol with special 
instructions to watch for traffic violators. 

Even detectives not urgently needed for other duties were on trafic 
patrol that day. Men permanently assigned to the narcotics, homicide 
and arson squads put all but their most urgent work aside to join the 
rest of the police force in traffic enforcement work. 

The entire Buffalo Police Department was, in effect, a task force wag- 
ing all-out war against the show-offs, the speeders, the light jumpers and 
all those other well-known traffic characters who care little about the life 
and health of their fellow motorists and pedestrians. All the men and 
equipment the Buffalo Police Department could muster for the purpose 
were thrown into the battle, pursuing those who were making the streets 
unsafe. 

This traffic alert was in effect from 8 in the morning until 8 in the even- 
ing. A 12-hour “E Period” rather than 24 hours had been decided upon 
to make possible even stronger concentration of forces. 


The public had had ample warning this “program” was in the making. 
More than week earlier the Courier-Express announced in large front- 
page stories that E-Day was to come soon. These stories, however, 
omitted one detail—the date on which E-Day was to be sprung. 


That date had been held in as strict a confidence as the zero hour for 
a World War II military operation. The reason for this secrecy was to 
keep motorists on the alert indefinitely. The surprise element is the crux 
of E-Day strategy. 

“The idea is if motorists don’t know on which day the Police Depart- 
ment will have its special campaign against violators, everybody will 
have to obey the law every day to avoid getting caught,” declared 
Police Traffic Director Francis P. Gaughan. “To achieve this aim the 
newspaper reporter and the policeman must work as a team.” 

Those who had not listened to the advance warnings soon discovered 
the newspaper stories weren’t fooling. 
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In the 12-hour E-period more than six times as many summonses and 
nearly four times as many parking tags were issued than in an ordinary 
24-hour period in July. A total of 494 drivers received summonses and 
821 got parking tags compared to a July average here of 80 summonses 
and 219 parking tags each 24 hours. 

At once Gaughan announced E-Day was now an accepted traffic en- 
forcement procedure in the Buffalo Police Department. 

He served notice on motorists that “‘surprise E-Days’’ would be re- 
peated here at least once a month through the remainder of the summer. 
And to make sure no motorist would get the idea this was a time to relax 
safeguards until another E-Day could be expected, Gaughan said ‘‘other 
types of surprise concentrated enforcement tactics” would be utilized 
here between full-scale E-Days. 

These other tactics were worked out in detail, again in cooperation 
between the Courier-Express and the police, as soon as E-Day results 
could be analyzed. 

A breakdown of E-Day summonses revealed the shocking fact that 
117 drivers had been nabbed for driving through red lights. This aver- 
ages one such dangerous violation every six minutes. In addition, 96 
summonses had been issued for speeding, 83 for failure to halt at boule- 
vard stop signs and 50 for driving without a license. 

Serious violators in such high numbers were apprehended despite the 
fact police had been instructed to issue E-Day summonses only for clear- 
cut and flagrant violations and not to practice any “‘nagging”’ of motor- 
ists in doubtful or borderline cases. Like fishermen, police sportingly 
had rejected many a smaller catch to permit concentration on serious 
offenders. 

Again the Courier-Express and the Police Department joined hands in 
devising enforcement strategy to be used between E-Days. This led to 
the development of the traffic “shampoo”. This is a combination of 
selective enforcement and E-Day-type surprise-and-suspense tactics. 

A shampoo works like this: 


Instead of giving a motorcycle policeman a whole section of the city 
to patrol he is assigned to only one or two intersections with instructions 
to watch primarily for one particular type of violation. The intersections 
are selected on the basis of high-accident experience presumed to be 
caused by traffic violations. 


The first shampoo took place here on July 16. A handpicked squad of 
four motorcycle men with long police experience was assigned to eight 
intersections with instructions to be on the lookout for red light viola- 
tions, the major violation of E-Day. Each man was apportioned two 
intersections and he was allowed to divide his time between them ac- 
cording to his own best judgment. 
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In the five-hour period, from 1 to 6 p.m., the four motorcycle men 
issued 34 summonses, 24 of them for light violations. 


The next shampoo here—at a date that will not be announced in ad- 
vance will cover 20 high-accident intersections with 10 men. 

As is the case with E-Day, the effectiveness of a shampoo depends 
entirely on teamwork between the newspaper and police. The newspaper's 
job is to induce compliance with the law through advance warnings that 
a shampoo is in the making. The police must back up that warning by 
doing an effective job during the tightened-up enforcement program. 

Obviously, neither E-Day nor the shampoos are aimed at intimidating 
or scaring the motoring public. Nor would the purpose of these tactics 
be served if they encouraged compliance with the laws for just one day. 
The object of both techniques is to obtain better compliance with the 
traffic laws every day of the year. And this can be achieved only if prom- 
inent advance publicity succeeds in keeping motorists in suspenseful an- 
ticipation of the impending action for a long period of time. 

E-Day is based on the theory that much of the value of police traffic 
enforcement is psychological. Police can at best observe only a small 
percentage of violations. But the thought that apprehension is virtually 
certain can keep many potential violators from becoming real ones. 

Police are necessarily spread thin. Violators know the odds of getting 
caught are small. The E-Day technique increases the odds tremendously 
for one day. Between E-Days, the uncertainty when another E-Day is 
likely may keep up the psychological pressure. And with this goes the 
hope that the resulting repeated law compliance by the public will become 
habit forming. 


The idea for E-Day grew out of numerous conferences between police 
officials and myself in the last 214 years. Since the Courier-Expres: 
started its Crusade for Safety in the spring of 1954 I have met at least 
weekly with Traffic Director Gaughan or his assistants. In many of 
these discussions we sought ways to improve Buffalo’s sagging traffic en- 
forcement index. 


Late in 1954, the Courier-Express conducted an active drive to enlist 
public support for a survey of police and traffic court performance. Among 
other stories, a series of articles by this writer pointed up the need for 
such a survey as a foundation upon which to build a better traffic safety 
program. 

As a result of this campaign, municipal funds were made available for 
a court study by the Trafic Committee of the American Bar Association 
and a police study by the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Both studies were coordinated by the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 
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The reports that came from these studies early in 1955 called attention 
to the fact that police enforcement here had become insufficient to reduce 
accidents. The study showed the enforcement index, a statistical device 
for measuring police effectiveness against violations, had been sinking 
steadily. From a 5.4 in 1952, a year that had one of the lowest accident 
rates in local history, the index had fallen to 4.6 in 1953 and to 3.4 in 
1954. The recommended index for Buffalo is about 20. 

There was little hope the substantial police manpower increases recom- 
mended in the report would be met in the foreseeable future. And with 
existing manpower, plus the new 40-hour week for police there was no 
chance the index could be pushed up to anywhere approaching the recom- 
mended figure. 

What was needed, we agreed, was the psychological approach. We 
needed some system whereby we could stimulate motorists toward closer 
law observance. And the stimulant had to be stronger than the low- 
pressure safety education relied upon up to now. News stories and features 
and speeches, no matter how persuasive, were simply not enough to get 
all violators into line. It was thinking of this sort that steered us toward 
developing E-Day in the fall of 1955. 

The first test of E-Day was run on Nov. 22, a week prior to the national 
Safe Driving Day proclaimed by President Eisenhower. This first test, 
however, lacked the surprise element. The date had intentionally been 
announced in advance. The purpose of the test was mainly to get some 
idea of public reaction to the whole idea in the face of serious misgivings 
by many officials. 

In the 24-hour test period (note that E-Day on July 3, was only for 
12 hours) a record number of 841 summonses and 1,124 parking tags 
were issued, nearly 14 times as many as on the comparable date in the 
prior year. 

But more remarkable than these statistics was the fact that the experi- 
ment resulted in wiping out every one of the misgivings officials had had 
about E-Day. There was none of the public resentment some had feared 
would arise from the mass issuance of summonses. There was not a single, 
criticism or a single instance of bad publicity. 

Our newspaper had emphasized the law-abiding citizen had nothing to 
fear. On the contrary, E-Day was aimed at protecting the law-abiding 
citizen from the menace of those who violate the laws. 


Far from condemning E-Day, citizens wrote letters to police and the 
newspaper complimenting the enforcement effort and asking for frequent 
repetition of the day. The only complaint was that E-Day should have 
been developed much sooner. Press wire services carried the E-Day story 
throughout the world. Inquiries from readers and police officials from 
many states were received. 
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Police Commissioner Joseph A. DeCillis reported a noticeable upswing 
in departmental morale and pride and he attributed this directly to the 
departmental team work on E-Day and the resulting favorable publicity. 

One of the most severe objections to E-Day had been that diverting 
too much police strength to traffic duty might seem like a go-ahead signal 
to criminal elements on E-Day. As it turned out, the crime rate was 
unusually low both on the announced E-Day on Nov. 22 and on the 
surprise E-Day on July 3. There were no major crimes committed in 
Buffalo on either date. 


Traffic police in large numbers on the street apparently spoiled the 
appetite of any would-be holdup men, larceners and assaulters. What's 
more, police on traffic duty actually discovered a number of unlawful 
activities that probably would have remained undetected but for the spe- 
cial E-Day effort. 

For example, two precinct patrolmen cruising in one of the extra E-Day 
cars spotted youngsters playing with dangerous and illegal fireworks. 
The patrolmen arrested the youths as well as the store proprietor who 
allegedly sold the illegitimate goods. 

But all this is no answer to the $64,000 question: 


In all honesty, we must admit our experience is not sufficient to answer 
this question conclusively. But we do know these facts: 

The nation chalked up a ghastly experience of traffic slaughter on the 
Fourth of July. Buffalonians, apparently still wary after E-Day the day 
before the holiday, drove and walked through Independence Day without 
a single serious traffic accident. The only injury accident reported in the 
city that day involved an out-of-state driver. 

Secondly, the city remained fatality-free for more than a month from 
the day of the first E-Day advance announcement in the Courier-Express. 
The 42 consecutive death-free days marked the longest no-traffic-fatality 
period on record here. 

Yet, admittedly many more E-Days and shampoos are needed over a 
long period before any categorical statement can be made. Even then, 
it might be difficult to measure the net effect of E-Day. 

Through the safety crusade, Buffalonians have learned to realize that 
police enforcement is only one phase, though perhaps the most critical 
one, of the job that needs to be done to cope with the traffic accident 
problem. 


The Courier-Express, as part of its continuing Crusade for Safety, has 
been and still is cooperating in many unusual projects with the traffic 
court, the traffic engineer, the Board of Safety, the Board of Education 
and other official and private agencies and individuals who are in key 


positions to contribute toward safety progress. 
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Every one of these activities is likely to reflect on the total traffic safety 
picture here and the net result of E-Day or any other single project is 
not easy to evaluate. 

On the other hand, the Police Accident Records Bureau has reported 
for many years that traffic violations have caused or contributed to 
about four out of each five traffic accidents here. Nationally the per- 
centage is about the same. 

It would seem logical then that any method that tends to reduce vio- 
lations automatically would tend to reduce accidents. This theory also 
is borne out in the experience in other communities where a stepped up 
police enforcement program was accompanied by accident reductions. 

Increased law compliance, however, must not necessarily depend on 
the quantity of enforcement. Rather it is likely to depend on the question 
whether police action brings about a climate that induces law compliance 
by the public. 

E-Day is an attempt to create a climate that will practically force 
each driver to behave at all times as if a guardian angel were watching 
over his right shoulder and a traffic policeman over his left. 


Richard R. Frederick Joins Traffic Institute Staff 


Richard R. Frederick, a former sergeant of the Arlington County, Va., 
Police Department, has joined the field staff of the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University and the Traffic Division of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Mr. Frederick, who attended the Traffic Police Ad- 
ministration course at the Traffic Institute in 1953-54 
as a Kemper fellow, will serve as a field representative. 
In this capacity, he will conduct field studies of city, 
county, and state police traffic supervision programs. 
In addition he will instruct in Institute classes. His 
work will be under the supervision of Hudson R. 
Hamm, field service director of the Traffic Institute 


and the IACP Traffic Division. Bernie, Evanston 


; . ; , MR. FREDERICK 
A native of Allentown, Pa., Mr. Frederick served in 


the U. S. Navy for 12 years before joining the Arlington County Police 
Department in July of 1949. He was promoted to sergeant in June, 1954. 
He served in the Safety Traffic Bureau of the Arlington Department. 
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IN APPRECIATION FOR AID TO THE POLICE SERVICE 


Whereas, the Traffic Division of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and its companion organization, the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University, in the spring of 1956 celebrated their 
first 20 years of service to the police, and 

Whereas, this service has embraced programs of field assistance, 
training, research and development, and publications and has served 
to upgrade not only the traffic work of the police but also has had a 
salutary effect on the general administration of police activities, and 

Whereas, the type of service rendered by the IACP Traffic Divi- 
sion and Traffic Institute of Northwestern University would not 
have been possible without generous financial support from a number 
of public-spirited and civic-minded organizations, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police in its 63rd Annual Conference, September 9-13, 
1956, in Chicago, Illinois, does hereby express its appreciation to the 
following organizations for the contributions they have made for the 
improvement of police service: 


Automotive Safety Foundation 

Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety 

Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 

National Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 

Allstate Insurance Company 

State Farm Mutual Insurance Companies 

Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation 

Esso Safety Foundation 

Chicago Motor Club (Charles M. Hayes Award Program) 
General Finance Corporation 

Citizens Traffic Safety Board of Chicago 

Union League Club of Chicago 

Cleveland Automobile Club 

Foundation for Safety (N. J. Automobile Club) 

Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Department of Commerce 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
Automobile Club of New York 

Maryland Law Enforcement Officers, Inc. 

Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 

National Safety Council 

Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ Association 

Tampa Motor Club 

Future Springfield (Mass.) 

Maryland Traffic Safety Commission 

Ontario Automobile Association 

Civitan International 

Oklahoma City Association of Insurance Agents 


And be it further resolved that this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this Conference and that copies of it be distributed to 
the heads of the organizations so honored. 
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Air Force Reveals Traffic Plans 


. Air Force has gone to war—against traffic accidents. 
World-wide in scope, the AF traffic safety program will include the 
most improved techniques in the areas of program organization and ad- 
ministration; driver control through stepped up procedures governing ex- 
amination, training, education, and enforcement; traffic engineering; in- 
centive devices, and support of national, state, and local traffic safety 
activities. 

Major emphasis in the enforcement phase of the program is concen- 
trated upon development of improved control over off-base traffic acci- 
dents and violations in private vehicles which in 1955 resulted in 73 per 
cent of all ground accident fatalities, and the death of an Air Force per- 
son every 14 hours. 

A distinctive feature of the Air Force program is the recognition that 
the most effective weapon for combatting off-base accidents is maximum 
cooperation with other armed services, with civilian enforcement agencies 
and community safety organizations, and through active participation 
by Air Force bases in the official traffic safety programs of their respective 
states and communities. 


Significant accomplishments of the program to date include: 


7. A survey of the Air Force trafic problem by the Traffic Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


2. Establishment of a Traffic Supervision Section in The Provost Mar- 
shal’s office to monitor the Air Force Traffic Control Program. 


3. Establishment of a Traffic Safety Committee at Headquarters USAF, 
to establish policies and effect coordination between all staff agencies 
having responsibilities in the over-all trafic management program. 


#4. Providing annual training in traffic administration at the Trafic 
Institute, Northwestern University, for civilian and military Air Force 
personnel. Six provost marshals will have completed the nine-month 
course, and 75 representatives of all participating activities have been 
trained to date in special three-week courses. 


5. Development by the Traffic Institute of a Traffic Supervision Manual, 
an administrative guide for provost marshals at all levels of command. 


6. Employment of a civilian traffic advisor to the Provost Marshal at 
Headquarters, USAF, to give technical assistance to all phases of traffic 
supervision. 


’. Making available the services of a professional traffic engineering 
organization for special traffic surveys and studies. 
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&. Revision of directives governing all aspects of the program and de- 
velopment of standardized reporting and control forms. 


9. An intensified ““DRIVESAFE”’ Traffic Safety Education and Driver 
Training program. 


70. Distribution to civil enforcement agencies of a ‘“‘Courtesy Traffic 
Report,” covering traffic incidents off-base. 


77. Planned contacts with national traffic organizations. As the pro- 
gram moves into its second phase, attention is being concentrated upon 
achieving the most stringent control of Air Force drivers of private vehicles 
off-base which is consistent with established personnel policies. To this 
end, the assistance of other armed services, of state, county and city 
officials, of national traffic organizations, insurance companies, liquor 
control boards, and other regulatory agencies, parents and families, is 
being solicited for firm support of the Air Force program to control off- 
base driver behavior. 

The Air Force recognizes the off-base traffic fatalities for what they 
are—a challenge to commanders at all levels to mobilize all resources in 
an aggressive offensive against this needless drain upon manpower and 
funds, so vital to the mission of the United States Air Force. 

* Ok OX 


Code Changes 


(Continued from page 5) 


bility, was amended by sharply increasing the amounts of security re- 
quired to be deposited or shown. Where the Code formerly required 
$5,000 and $10,000 in personal injury coverage and $1,000 in property 
damage, the amendment increases these amounts to $10,000, $20,000 
and $5,000. 

A new provision corresponding to the California Law (Vehicle Code, 
sec. 596.6) was adopted making it unlawful to open a car door on the side 
available to moving traffic unless and until reasonably safe to do so. 
Likewise certain provisions of the California Vehicle Code relative to 
equipment of house trailers were adopted, principally those relating to 
type and use of rear view mirrors. 





All recommendations so adopted are to be incorporated into the Model 
Trafic Ordinance wherever applicable. Both the Uniform Code and the 
Model Traffic Ordinance are ‘‘model”’ laws devised and promulgated by 
the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances and 
recommended for adoption by the various state legislatures and munic- 
ipal law-making bodies. The latest revisions are to be made available in 
ample time to be considered by the legislative sessions of 1957. 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE IACP 


Photo by Charles Tvaroha and Michael Igoe, Chicago Park District 


Here are the men who will guide the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police during the coming year. They were elected at the 63rd annual confer- 
ence in Chicago in September. 

In the front row, left to right, are: Chief John D. Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif., 
first vice president; Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, a] 
ident; Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J., second vice president, 
and Supt. Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police, third vice president. 


Back row, Chief Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C., fourth vice president; 
Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa., fifth vice president; Chief Stanley 
R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, O., sixth vice president; Supt. William J. Roach, Water- 


bury, Conn., treasurer, and Chief Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga., sergeant- 
at-arms. 


Not shown in the picture: John F. Murray, retired chief of police, Perth, 
Amboy, N. J., secretary; Leroy E. Wike, Washington, D. C., executive secretary, 
and James M. Broughton, retired chief of police, Portsmouth, Va., honorary 
president. 

The 1957 conference of the [ACP will be conducted Sept. 29-Oct 3 in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, and the 1958 conference will be in Miami Beach, Fla. 





INFO ON SCHOOL CROSSING GUARDS 
Police administrators seeking information about school crossing guards 
will find the following authoritative guides useful: 
Adult Crossing Guards, American Automobile Association, 1712 G St., 
N.\W., Washington, 
Survey of Adult School Crossing Guards, National Safety Council, 425 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.,...........00s0ccecessssenees Free 


School Crossing Guards: A Major Police Development, Institute of 
Public Administration, 684 Park Ave., New York 21, N.Y.,....... Free. 
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Up Again! 


August Deaths Rise 2 Per Cent 


Sinn RISING curve of trafic deaths in the United States tapered off a 
little in August, the National Safety Council has reported, but they 
still went up to mark the 18th consecutive month of increases. 

Traffic deaths totaled 3,600 in August—an increase of 2 per cent over 
the 3,530 toll in August last year. 

That boosted the total for the year to 25,350—8 per cent higher than for 
the eight-month period last year and the largest toll for the first eight 
months of any year on record. The previous high was 24,467 in 1937. 

The 2 per cent rise in August provides slight solace to the safety forces 
fighting the trafic accident emergency, the Council said, although the 
percentage increase was the smallest since February of 1955, when the 
upward trend began. 

The Council said that a new record death toll for the year of between 
41,000 and 42,000 still appears to be a certainty, unless a sudden improve- 
ment in driving behavior takes place in the final three months of the year. 

Mileage figures are available for only seven months, the Council said. 
For that period travel was up 6 per cent and deaths up 9 per cent. Thus 
the mileage death rate (deaths per 100 million miles) rose to 6.0—up 3 
per cent from the 5.8 rate for the corresponding period last year. 

Forty-seven states reporting their experience for August revealed 18 
with decreases in deaths, one with no change and 28 with increases. For 
the eight-month period, 12 states had decreases, three no change and 32 
reported increases. The states with fewer deaths for the eight months 
were: 


Rhode Island Delaware 
Nevada Vermont 
Tennessee 

New Hampshire South Dakota 
Michigan Nebraska 
Colorado Minnesota 


*Less than one-half of one per cent. 


Cities reporting for August had a decrease in deaths of 4 per cent com- 
pared with the nationwide increase of 2 per cent. For eight months these 
same cities had an increase of 5 per cent in deaths against a nationwide 
increase of 8 per cent. 

Of the 570 cities reporting for August, 89 showed decreases in deaths, 
384 had no change and 97 reported increases. For eight months, there 
were 196 with decreases, 147 with no change and 227 with increases. 
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In August, 420 of the 570 reporting cities had perfect records. The 
three largest were Rochester, N. Y. (332,500); Miami, Fla. (259,000), and 
Omaha, Neb. (251,000). For the first eight months, 157 cities still main- 
tained no-death records, the three largest being Utica, N. Y. (101,500); 


Evanston, Ill. (75,000), and Cicero, II]. (68,000). 
Of the cities having fewer deaths for the eight month period, the follow- 
ing had populations of more than 200,000: 


Rochester, N. Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

ot. Pal, Main. ......... 
Fooustom, Tex. .......... 
Providence, R. I. ....... 
Toledo, Ohio 


Denver, Colo 


Dallas, Tex. .... 


Jacksonville, Fla 

San Antonio, Tex 
Minneapolis, Minn 
oo ee 
New York, N. Y 

eS i 
Washington, D.C. ...... 
Chicago, IIl 


The three leading cities in each population group at the end of eight 
months, ranked according to the number of deaths per 10,000 registered 


vehicles, were: 
Reg. Rate 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, III 
New York, N.Y 


750,000 - 1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C 
San Francisco, Calif. ........ 


Cleveland, Ohio 


500,000 - 750,000 Population 
ee 1.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. ......... 1.4 
re 2.0 


350,000 - 500,000 Population 
Denver, Colo. .............. 
Indianapolis, Ind 


Portland, Ore 


Reg. Rate 


200,000 - 350,000 Population 
Rochester, N. Y 
Wichita, Kan 
Oklahoma City, Okla. ....... 


100,000 - 200,000 Population 
Utica, N.Y. 
ee ee 
So | 


50,000 - 100,000 Population 
Evanston, Ill. .............. 
I onc ad eines 4 okea% 


«revere rr ere 


25,000 - 50,000 Population 
Battle Creek, Mich. ......... 
Las Vegas, Nev. ............ 
Billings, Mont. ............. 


10,000 - 25,000 Population 


Hollywood, Fla. . 


Q.0 


Mt. Clemens, Mich 


Kingsport, Tenn 
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COMPLAINTS IN TRAFFIC CASES 


(Continued from September Issue) 


Part II. Who May Sign and Swear to Complaint 


i iver seems to be considerable uncertainty in the minds of many 
persons engaged in trafic law enforcement as to the authority of 
police officers to sign and swear to complaints charging trafic violations 
contributing to accidents which the officer does not witness. Since this 
is the situation in virtually every motor vehicle accident case, it seems 
urgently necessary to clarify the legal points involved. 

Prosecutions of those whose violations result in collisions with pedes- 
trians or other vehicles is vital if our modern methods of traffic law en- 
forcement are to be effective in coping with the rising toll of automobile 
carnage on our streets and highways. As the Committee on Enforcement, 
The President’s Highway Safety Conference (1946) reported: ‘‘Of all 
traffic violators, those against whom enforcement action is most warranted 
and necessary are the ones whose violations actually result in accidents. 
Too often these escape disciplining because of lack of action by both 
police and victims. Criminal as well as civil responsibility of these vio- 
lators must be recognized. The police should initiate prosecutions when- 
ever the evidence warrants, rather than leaving action to victims, as the 
latter are too often unwilling to prosecute. * * * ” 

To understand why prosecution of those whose violations result in 
accidents is so important it is only necessary to recall that ‘‘the basic 
purpose of traffic law enforcement is to encourage voluntary law observance 
by all drivers and pedestrians; that is to develop the self-discipline in 
the public which is requisite to orderly and safe use of streets and high- 
ways. This purpose is achieved by the creation of an adequate deterrent 
to violations. Insofar as individuals are not deterred from dangerous, 
illegal conduct by other factors—fear of accidents, sense of social respon- 
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sibility, pride in safe, skillful driving, etc.—enforcement must be em- 
ployed.*! Deterrents to violation are created by bringing to justice those 
who, by violating safety rules, jeopardize the safety of others. Somehow 
this seems to be generally accepted in cases where the traffic officer ob- 
serves the violation. But what is not so generally understood is that 
approximately 80 per cent of all collisions involve the violation of some 
traffic law or ordinance, and in about 55 per cent of the cases investigated 
the officer will be able to discover evidence warranting a prosecution. 
It seems clear that if we are to make traffic laws effective by prosecuting 
those whose unsafe acts may cause injury or damage, it is even more 
logical and imperative to prosecute those whose violations do cause or 
contribute to accidents. There is no surer way to get at those who are 
causing the accidents. ““The certainty of prosecution for those who cause 
accidents by violating the law is one of the greatest deterrents.” 

As recommended by the Committee on Enforcement, quoted above, 
the police should initiate such prosecution if they are to be carried through 
to a conclusion, because private complainants cannot be depended upon 
to maintain the necessary interest and stamina. But, we hear so often: 
“What can the investigating officer do? He didn’t see the offense com- 
mitted!’ True enough, in a great many jurisdictions he cannot make a 
legal arrest for a misdemeanor not committed in his presence, but he 
can give the violator a citation to appear in court, since this does not 
constitute an arrest.” 





RIGHT TO VERIFY COMPLAINT NOT DEPENDENT ON ARREST POWERS 


The notion that the officer cannot legally sign and swear to a complaint 
charging a violation which he did not actually witness has resulted in a 
failure of justice in many instances. It is based on the misconception 
that the officer’s right to sign a complaint depends upon his right to arrest. 
Actually the power to arrest and the authority to sign a complaint are 
entirely separate and distinct. In such cases, even though the officer 
did not actually witness the crash, he is almost always able to testify 
to some material facts in the case, such as skidmarks, location of the 
vehicles, admissions of the person accused, observations as to physical 
evidence, and many, many other facts, relevant and material, to which 
he is competent to testify. 


COMPETENT WITNESS MAY MAKE COMPLAINT 


The right to execute a criminal complaint depends upon the competency 
of the complainant to testify in the case. At common law any person 
could legally sign and swear to a complaint against another if he could 
tes‘ify to any material fact in the case. As the Supreme Court of Maine 


21} ey of Committee on Enforcement, The President’s Highway Safety Conference, 1946, p. 2. 
*2J-.dge and Prosecutor in Traffic Court, p. 109. __ , . 43 
23° [ssuance of Traffic Citation Not an Arrest,’-—Know the Law, Traffic Digest & Review, May, 1956. 
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said in 1906: “It is a rule of the common law of immemorial origin that 
in the absence of statutory requirement to the contrary, all such com- 
plaints may be made by any person who can legally be a witness and who 
has knowledge or information of any violation of the criminal law. 1 
Bishop’s Criminal Procedure, sec. 896.” This is the general rule, as 
stated in Corpus Juris Secundum: “Generally, the complainant must be 
a person who is competent to testify to the facts in the complaint, and, 
in the absence of statutory requirement to the contrary, complaints may 
be made by any person who legally can be a witness, and who has knowl- 
edge or information of any violation of the criminal law. * * * The mere 
fact that certain officers are authorized to make complaint does not 
necessarily give them the exclusive right to do so.”** The Ohio Court of 
Appeals has said: “‘There is no connection between the knowledge which 
a police officer without a warrant must possess in order to make an arrest 
for the commission of a misdemeanor, and the amount of knowledge suf- 
ficient for him to have in order to sign an affidavit for the issuance of a 
warrant of arrest. Police officers may arrest for the commission of a mis- 
demeanor without a warrant only where the offense was committed in 
their presence. * * * In this case, however, Sergeant Grant, who signed the 
affidavit, did have some personal knowledge of the facts. He was called 
to the scene of the accident and arrived shortly after it occurred. The 
defendant and his automobile were still there. Grant talked to the de- 
fendant, observed the position of his automobile after the accident, and 
observed his speech, his actions, and his manner of walking. * * * There- 
fore the Common Pleas Court was correct in affirming the judgment of 
the justice of the peace in refusing to dismiss the affidavit.” 


COMPLAINT ON INFORMATION AND BELIEF SUFFICIENT IN SOME STATES 


Some modern statutes provide that a complaint may be made upon 
information and belief of the affant. The basic reason for such practice 





24State v. Giles, 101 Me. 349, 64 2 619 (1906). 
2522 C.J.S., Criminal Law, sec. 
26State v. Steele, 117 N.E.2d 617 ‘(Defiance Co.—1952). See also the following: 16 C.J. pp. 289-90, 

n. 16 et seq. 

Cal. Western Surgical Supply Co., v. Affleck, 110 Cal.Appd.2d 388, 242, P.2d 929 (1952). 

Fla. State ex rel Farrior v. Faulk, 102 Fla. 886, 136 So. 601 (1931): ‘‘The custodian of such convict, or 
any other person with a knowledge of the facts, may by making proper affidavit in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction procure a warrant. **” Lee v. Van Pelt, 57 Fla. 94, 99, 48 So. 632 (1910). 

Ga. Thomas v. State, 91 Ga. 207, 18 S.E. 305 (1892). 

Me. State v. McNally, 145 Me. 254, 75 A.2d 164 (1950); State v. Giles, 101 Me. 349, 64 A. 619 (1906). 

Mass. Comm v. Carroll, 145 Mass. 403, 14 N.E. 618 (1888) : ‘‘Any one may make a complaint who is com- 
petent to make oath to it.’ 

Mich. People v. Stickle, 156 Mich. 557, 121 N.W. 497 (1909); Galloway v. Burr, 32 Mich. 332 (1875); 

People v. Lynch, 29 Mich. 274 (1874); People v. Quanstrom, 93 Mich. 254, 53 N.W. 165 (1892)— 
wife held incompetent to sign complaint against husband for bigamy because she could not testify 
against him. 

Mo. Ex p. Dickinson, 132 S.W.2d 243 (Mo.App.-1939) ; State v. Newberry, 43 Mo. 429 (1869). 

Nebr. ‘Fisher, Courts of Limited Jurisdiction in Nebraska, sec. 506. 

N.H. State v. Howard, 69 N.H. 507-8, 43 A. 592-3 (1899) 

N.Y. People v. Sorg, 149 N.Y.S.2d 387 (City Ct. Rochester-1956); People v. Gade, 6N.Y.S.2d 1018 
(City Ct. Rochester-1938). 

N.D. State v. Ramsey, 31 N.D. 626, 154 N.W. 73 (1915). 

Okla. Salter v. State, 2 Okla. Cr. R. 464, 102 P. 719 (1909). 

Pa. Comm. v. Deyshler, 139 Pa.Super. 497, 12 A.2d 492 (1940). 

Tex. Parnell v. State, 278 S.W.2d 850 (Ct.Crim.App.-1955); Wooten v. State, 57 Tex.Cr.R .89, 121 S.W. 
703 (1909) : ‘‘Any credible person could make a complaint who was cognizant of the facts.'’ Dodson 
v. State, 35 Tex.Cr.R. 571, 34 S.W. 754. 
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was well stated by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 1885: “In refer- 
ence to the authorities that may hold that in all cases before an accused 
person can be arrested for crime a complaint must be made in positive 
terms, and by a person who knows of all the facts constituting the offense, 
we are free to say they are unreasonable, if nothing more. There would 
be, and could be, very few arrests under such a rule. Crime frequently 
rests upon circumstantial evidence, and very numerous facts in the knowl- 
edge of numerous persons, and all such witnesses could not be speedily 
and summarily brought before the magistrate to make a complaint, and 
they could not be compelled to do so if they could be found. A com- 
plaint is not a conviction, any more than an information or indictment, 
and the accused should not be fully tried upon all the evidence before he 
is arrested, and his case prejudiced thereby. The indictment or informa- 
tion is a mere charge of an offense, and why should a complaint before 
a magistrate be anything more to warrant the arrest of the accused? 
The rule contended for would make the execution of the criminal laws 
impracticable if not impossible, and many offenders would escape justice. 
It would be a very humane and safe rule for the criminal but cruel and 
unsafe for society. The complainant may be in possession of such facts, 
by information or otherwise, as would give him good reason to believe 
that a certain person had committed an offense, and the persons who 
have knowledge of the facts of the crime may be either unable or un- 
willing to make a complaint. What shall be done? Our statute sufh- 
ciently guards and protects the rights of accused person, and, if strictly 
followed, there will be no danger of wanton or causeless arrests.’’?” Also, 
as expressed by the Supreme Court of Michigan: “‘To hold otherwise 
would be to require a complaining witness in criminal cases to have such 
a knowledge of all the facts as would enable him upon the examination 
to give evidence sufficient to make out a prima facie case in all its parts. 
This could not often be done. He must rely upon others to establish a 
part of the case.’ 

The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has expressly upheld the right 
of the chief of police to sign and swear to a complaint in a drunken driv- 
ing case even though he obtained all of his information from the reports 
of his officers and had no first hand knowledge of the facts. The court 
said: “‘A vital purpose of a complaint is to acquaint a defendant with the 
charges against him so he may prepare for trial. * * * This purpose may 
be as well accomplished under the present practice as by insisting that 
the complainant have personal knowledge of the facts of the alleged 


—_—— 


*7State v. Davie, 62 Wis. 305, 22 N.W. 411 (1885), followed in Murphy v. State, 124 Wis. 635, 102 

N.W. 1087 (1905). The court here refers to sec. 354.02 Wis. Sts. requiring the magistrate to find 
__ probable cause before issuing warrant. See also: Ex p. Blake, 155 Cal. 586, 102 P. 269 (1909). 
*6Galloway v. Burr, 32 Mich. 332 (1875). 
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offense.”’® Cases upholding complaints made upon information and belief, 
or upon probable cause to believe, and the like, are cited in the note.*° 


COMPLAINTS SWORN TO IN POSITIVE TERMS 


Under many of the statutes permitting complaints to be verified on 
the information and belief of the affiant, it becomes the responsibility of 
the magistrate to determine whether probable cause has been shown to 
justify issuance of a warrant or to sustain a prosecution. In doing this 
he may hear other witnesses or receive their depositions. Also, some of 
the courts have expressed doubt about the propriety of permitting crim- 
inal proceedings to be instituted upon the information and belief of one 
who has no personal knowledge of the facts. In these and other juris- 
dictions it has become the rule that a complaint sworn to in positive terms 
is valid for all purposes, even though the affiant has no knowledge of his 
own relative to the case. Thus the Supreme Court of Michigan said, 
1953: ‘“The complaint on its face purports to have been made upon the 
knowledge of deputy sheriff Zeiter. * * * This court, in People v. Lynch, 
29 Mich. 274; Potter v. Barry, Circuit Judge, 156 Mich. 183, 120 N.W. 586, 
and People v. Czckay, 218 Mich. 660, 188 N.W. 376, settled the question 
that a complaint which, upon its face, purports to be made upon the 
knowledge of the affiant, is a sufficient compliance with the statute, and 
that it is incompetent for a defendant upon arraignment to impeach 
the complaint by showing a lack of knowledge by the complaining witness. 
The positive statements made upon the oath of the complainant gives 
the magistrate jurisdiction to issue the warrant. The fact that it does 
not appear there was no examination of witnesses under oath, or that 
the complainant did not adhere to the truth, cannot avoid a warrant. 


29State v. Morris, 103 A.2d 913 (1954). 

30 Ala, City of Bessemer v. Edge, 162 Ala. 201, 50 So. 270 (1909); Shannon v. Sims, 146 Ala. 673, 40 
So. 574 (1906); Monroe v. State, 137 Ala. 88, 79, 93, 34 So. 382, 395, 400 (1903); Reed v. State 
169 Ala. 6, 53 So. 908 (1912). All hold affiant must allege he has ‘‘probable cause for believing and 
does believe,”’ ete. 

Cal. Ex P- Blake, 155 Cal. 586, 102 P. 269 (1909)—in misdemeanor cases only. See sec. 740, Cal. Penal 
Code. 

Ga. Thomas v. State, 91 Ga. 207, 18 S.E. 305 (1892). 

Til. Lindquist v. Friedman’s, Inc., 366 Ill. 232, 8 N.E.2d 625 (1936)—complaint only—not information. 
People v. Kennedy, 303 Ill. 423, 135 N.E. 762 (1922). See Ch. 38, sec. 663 and Ch. 24, sec. 10-8, 

. Ill. Rev. Sts. 1955. 

Ind. Toops v. State, 92 Ind. 14 (1883); Franklin v. State, 85 Ind. 99 (1892); State v. Buxton, 31 Ind. 
67; State v. Bingman, 206 Ind. 486, 190 N.E. 176 (1934). 

Kans. State v. Clark, 34 Kans. 289, 8 P. 528 (1885); State v. Gleason, 32 Kans. 245, 4 P. 363 (1884); 
State v. Babbitt, 32 Kans. 253, 4 P. 367 (1884),—complaint on information and belief sufficient 
for all purposes except warrant of arrest. 

Mich. Galloway v. Burr, 32 Mich. 332 (1875). 

Nebr. Watson v. State, 109 Nebr. 43, 46, 189 N.W. 620 (1922). 

Nev. Ex p. Buncel, 25 Nev. 426, 62 P. 207 (1900). 

N.H. State v. Morris, 103 A.2d 913 (1954). 

N.Y. See People v. Lederle, 132 N. y. 8.2d 693, (New York City Magis. Ct.-Shapiro, J.,-1954). 

Ohio See State v. Gutilla, 99 N.E.2d 506 (Oh. App.-1950). 

Pa. Comm. v. Strantz, 137 Pa. Super. 472, 9 A.2d 197 (1939); Comm. v. Green, 185 Pa. 641, 649, 40 A. 
96 (1898). 

So. Car. Town of Mayesville v. Champ, 149 S.C. 346, 147 S.E. 455 (1929)—sources of information need 
not be set forth. 

Tex. Parnell v. State, 278 S.W .2d 850 (Ct.Cr.App.-1955); Catchings v. State, 285 S.W.2d 233 (Ct.Cr. 
App.-1955), in which D.A.’s secretary swore to complaint for drunken driving, her oy 
having been obtained from the offense report of the arresting officer; Greeson v. State, 141 Tex 
Cr. R. 115, 47 S.W.2d 804 (1941); Griffin v. State, 137 Tex. Cr. R. 231, 128 S.W.2d 1197 (Ct.Cr. 
A 1939). 

W. Va. PState v. Kees, 92 W. Va. 277, 114 S.E. 617 (1922). 

Wis. Murphy v. State, 124 Wis. 635, 102 N.W. 1087 (1905). See sec. 354.02 Wis. Sts. 1953. 
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People v. Hare, 57 Mich. 505, 24 N.W. 845 and People v. Schottey, 66 Mich. 
708 33 N.W. 810.’*! 

There is no presumption that an affidavit positively verified states the 
truth, and a complaint so verified is sufficient of itself to establish prob- 
able cause for issuance of a warrant. In such cases it is held necessary 
for the magistrate to hear witnesses or take depositions. He may rely 
solely on the affidavit, if properly executed, even though the complain- 
ant had no actual knowledge of the facts sworn to.” 


WAIVER OF DEFECT 


Even in those jurisdictions which hold a complaint insufficient when 
verified only upon information and belief it is held that the accused waives 
the point by giving bond for appearance, taking a continuance or change 
of venue, waiving hearing or going to trial without first objecting to the 
sufficiency of the complaint. As the Supreme Court of Kansas said in 
such a case: ‘‘He could have stood upon his rights and obtained his re- 
lease by habeas corpus, which, however, would not have served his pur- 
poses, because he could, and probably would, have been rearrested upon 
a warrant based upon a sufficient complaint.’ 


COMPLAINANT’S ACTUAL KNOWLEDGE NOT AN ISSUE 


The purpose of a verified complaint in a criminal case is to confer 
jurisdiction on the court to (1) issue a warrant and (2) try the case. Hav- 


1People v. Mosley, 338 Mich. 559, 61 N.W.2d 785 (1953). 
“Ala. Reed v. State, 169 Ala. 6, 53 So. 908 (1912); Horton v. State, 30 Ala. “a. 271, 4 So.2d 477 (1941). 
Cal. Ex p. Blake, 155 Cal. 586, 102 P. 269 (1909); People v. Staples, 91 Cal. 23, 27 P. 523 (1891). 
Til. —— v. Boykin, 298 Ill. 11 (1911); People v. Kennedy, 303 Ill. 423, 135 N.E. 762 (1922); People 
Boyden, 385 Ill. 521 (1944)— informations. 


Kans. “Btate v. Etzel, 2 Kans. App. 673, 43 P. 798 (1896); City of Holton v. Bimrod, 60 Kans. 860, 61 
Kans. 13, 58 P. 558 (1899) ; State v. Carey, 56 Kans. 84, 42 P. 371 (1895). 
Ky. Huff v. Knauf, 233 S.W.2d 276 (1950); Neal v. Comm., 203 Ky. 353, 262 S.W. 287 (1924); 


; Carroll 
v. Comm., 297 Ky. 748, 181 S.W.2d 259 (1944). 


Mich. People v. Mosley, supra; People v. Davis, 72 N.W.2d 269 (1955). 

Mo. State v. Layton, 332 Mo. 216, 58 S.W.2d 454, 457 (1933); State v. Frazier, 339 Mo. 966, 98 S.W.2d 
707 (1937). 

Nev. Ex p. Buncel, 25 Nev. 426, 62 P. 207 (1900). 

N.D. State v. Ramsey, 31 N.D. 626, 154 N.W. 731 (1915); State v. McNight, 7 N.D. 444, 75 N.W. 790 
(1916). 

Ohio State v. Steele, 117 N.E.2d 617 (Oh. App.-1952). 

Okla. Logan v. State, 274 P. 39 (Okla.Cr.-1929); Boswell v. State, 19 Okla Cr. 443, 200 P. 256 (1921). 

“State v. Griggs, 103 Kans. 344, 173 P. 908 (1918). 

To the same effect: 

22 C.J.S., Criminal Law, sec. 377(b), p. 551 and sec. 312 (b), p. 465. 
People v. Tibbitts, 71 Cal.App. 709, 236 P. 217 (1925). 

ty State v. Griggs, supra; City of Wichita v. Hibbs, 158 Kans. 185, 146 P.2d 397 (1944); State v. 
Miller, 87 Kans. 454, 124 P. 361 (1912); State v. White, 76 Kans. 654, 92 P. 829 (1907). 

Ky. Carter v. Comm., 234 Ky. 695, 28 S.W.2d 976 (1930). 

Mich. People v. Licavali, 256 Mich. 229, 239 N.W. 292 (1931); Sparta v. Boorom, 129 Mich. 555, 89 
N.W. 435 (1902). 

Mo. State v. Thomas, 353 Mo. 345, 182 S.W.2d 534 (1944). 

Nebr. Morrow v. State, 140 Nebr. 592, 300 N.W. 843 (1941); Shaffer v. State, 123 Nebr. 121, 242 N.W. 
364 (1932); Lewis v. State, 15 Nebr. 89, 17 N.W. 366 (1883); Brice v. State, 138 Nebr. 853, 295 
N.W. 894 (1941). 

State v. Holt, 47 Nev. 233, 219 P. 557 (1923); Ex p. Murray , 39 Nev. 351, 157 P. 647 (1916). 
!. People ex rel Wajek v. Henderson, 134 Misc. 228, 235 N. VS . 173 (1929); People ex rel Krohn v. 
Thomas, 133 Misc. 145, 231 N.Y.S. 271 (1928). 
. State v. Harris, 213 N.C. 648, 197 S.E. 142 (1938). 
. State v. Cook, 53 N.D. 429, 206 N.W. 786 (1925); State ex rel Paul v. McLain, Sheriff, 13 N.D. 368, 
102 N.W. 407 (1905). 
98 Oh.App. 513, 130 N.E.2d 395 (1954). 
State v. Jackson, 57 Okla. Cr. 277, 48 P.2d 861 (1935); Conti v. State, 45 Okla. Cr. 105, 282 P. 
182 (1929); Steiner v. State, 33 Okla. Cr. 298, 243 P. 1002 (1926). 
State v. Jerke, 73 S.D. 64, 38 N.W.2d 874, 878 (1949). 
State v. Anderson, 35 Utah 496, 101 P. 385 (1909). 
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ing accepted jurisdiction under a complaint in proper form, the truth or 
falsity of the statements therein made become immaterial insofar as jur- 
isdiction is concerned, and cannot be made an issue in the case. The only 
proper inquiry then is the guilt or innocence of the accused. Thus, espe- 
cially when the complaint is in positive form, evidence to impeach it is 
held irrelevant and immaterial, whether complainant’s lack of actual 
knowledge is sought to be shown affirmatively or upon his cross exam- 
ination. As said by the Supreme Court of Florida in 1909: “The original 
complaints upon which warrants were issued by the police judge for 
appellant’s arrest were sworn to positively and not on information and 
belief. The appellants sought to introduce testimony showing that the 
prosecuting witnesses had no personal knowledge of the facts stated in 
the complaints, for the purpose of showing want of probable cause. The 
verification being positive in form, the requirements of the Bill of Rights 
were wholly satisfied. The secret reasons of the prosecuting witnesses for 
making the complaint cannot be inquired into for the purpose of invalidat- 
ing the warrants. Sufficient probable cause was made to appear to the 
magistrate for the issuing of the warrants by the charges made and the 
positive form of verification. A number of Kansas cases are cited. We 
have found no cases in which an attack has been sustained upon an afh- 
davit charging a specific offense in positive terms, on the ground that the 
afhant had no knowledge of the facts.’ 

The complainant is not on trial and any attempt to show, by affidavit 
or otherwise, that he did not have personal knowledge of the facts sworn 
to by him, is improper.* The same has been held as to a complaint veri- 
fied only on probable cause, where that form is permissible. As the Supreme 
Court of Alabama expressed it in an early case: ‘““The affidavit in writing 
of a person, stating that he has probable cause for believing and does 
believe that a designated misdemeanor has been committed by a named 
person, is the charge or accusation. That charge or accusation being 
preferred, a warrant of arrest issues, and on the day appointed a trial 
is had. The trial is the guilt or innocence of the particular offense of the 
party charged. It is not, and cannot be converted into, a trial of the good 


3Lee v. Van Pelt, 57 Fla. 94, 99, 48 So. 632 (1909), a habeas corpus case to secure release from jail 
under commitment — by a justice of the peace following conviction on petit larceny charge. 
35Fla. Lee v. Van Pelt, supr 

Iil. People v. Boyden, 385 iil. 521 (1944); People v. Kennedy, 303 Ill. 423, 185 N.E. 762 (1922). (Infor- 
mations.) 

Kans. City of Holton v. Bimrod, 60 Kans. 860, 61 Kans. 13, 58 P. 558 (1899); State v. Etzel, 2 Kans. 
App. 673, 43 P. 798 (1896); State v. Carey, 56 Kans. 84, 42 P. 371 (1895); State v. Stoeffel, 48 Kans. 
364, 29 P. 685 (1892); State v. Collins, 8 Kans. App. 398, 57 P. 38 (1899). 

Mass. Comm. v. Farrell, 74 Mass. 463 (1857). 

Mich. People v. Davis, 72 N.W.2d 269 (1955); People v. Mosley, 338 Mich. 559, 61 N.W.2d 785 (1953); 
Potter v. Barry, Circuit Judge, 156 Mich. 183, 120 N.W. 586 (1909); People v. Haas, 79 Mich. 
449, 44 N.W. 928 (1890)—affidavit of magistrate not admissible. 

N.D. State v. Longstreth, 19 N.D. 268, 121 N.W. 1114 (1911), in which the court said: ‘‘It was a most 
unusual and unheard of practice to permit the defendant, in aid of his motion to quash, to examine 
this witness for the purpose of showing that he verified such complaint without having personal 
knowledge of the facts therein positively stated. If such practice should be tolerated many guilty 
persons would go unpunished. No authority for such practice has been cited and we believe none 
exists.”’ 

- oes. State, 274 P.2d 39 (Crim. Ct. App.-1929); Boswell v. State, 19 Okla. Cr. 443, 200 P.2d 
256 (1929). 
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faith of the person making the affidavit. Nor can any inquiry be made, 
whether the facts in his knowledge, or on which he based his belief, con- 
stituted probable cause, or were sufficient to generate a reasonable belief 
of the guilt of the accused. It is not for such inquiries or for their de- 
termination that the court sits.’ 





CIVIL ASPECTS OF POSITIVE VERIFICATION 


Since a complaint framed in positive terms is accorded greater legal 
effect than one made upon information and belief, it would seem obvious 
that the positive form is preferable. May an officer safely swear to a 
complaint in positive terms where his information is acquired from others? 
Insofar as civil liability is concerned there would be no difference whether 
the charge was stated positively or on information and belief. The inquiry 
in all such cases is the existence of probable cause and good faith in in- 
stituting the prosecution, not whether the accused is or is not convicted. 
“The question of probable cause or the absence of it is in no sense de- 
pendent upon the guilt or innocence of accused, but depends on the 
prosecutor’s honest belief in such guilt based on reasonable grounds; 
when such belief is shown, probable cause is sufficiently established even 
though the accused was in fact innocent.’’7 


SUMMARY 


(1) A formal written accusation, signed and sworn to, charging a desig- 
nated person with a specified criminal offense, is necessary in most states 
to give a court jurisdiction to act in the case. (2) It may be signed and 
sworn to by any person competent to be a witness in the case. (3) Traffic 
oficers having reasonable ground (probable cause) to believe a violation 
of the traffic laws has been committed, and being able to testify to any 
relevant, material fact pertaining thereto, may legally sign and swear to 
a complaint against the wrongdoer. (4) In many jurisdictions he may 
state his charges upon “‘reasonable ground (probable cause) to believe’’ or 
upon “‘information and belief,’’ even though he has no knowledge of any 
of the facts. (5) Even where a complaint on information and belief is 
not legally permissible, the courts hold it sufficient if verified in positive 
terms. (6) In any event, the defect, if any, is waived by the accused if 
he gives bail or takes other affirmative action in the case without first 
objecting to the sufficiency of the complaint. (7) The extent of complain- 
ant’s actual knowledge of the facts stated in a complaint in proper form 
is immaterial and cannot be made the subject of inquiry. (8) No greater 
likelihood of civil liability attaches to the making of an oath in positive 


terms than to one expressly stated to be made upon information and 
belief. 


_ 


Sullivan v. State, 68 Ala. 528 (1881). To same effect: Muller v. Justice’s Court, etc., 267 P.2d 406 
- Cal.App.-1954). 
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.J.8., Malicious Prosecution, sec. 27. See also: 34 Am. Jur., Malicious Prosecution, secs. 46 et seq. 
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TRAINING CALENDAR 


(All training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Tll., unless otherwise indicated.) 


Oct. 15-19—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chicago (conducted with American Bar Association). 

Oct. 15-Nov. 9—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 

Oct. 18-20—Seminar for TPA Graduates. 

Oct. 22-Nov. 9—Traffic Law Enforcement. 

Nov. 12-16—Driver License Examiner Workshop. 

Nov. 14-16—Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspapermen. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 7—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 14—Traffic Law for Police. 

Dec. 10-21—Fundamentals of Police Traffic Service, University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Dec. 17-21—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (with American Bar Association). 

Dec. 17-21—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 7-Feb. 1—Introduction to Police Management. 

Jan. 21-Feb.1—Police Course (Subject to be determined) University ot 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan 21-Feb. 8—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Control for the Air Force. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., with American Bar Association. 

Feb. 4-22—Traffic Records. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 8—Fundamentals of Police Trafic Service, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 1-2—Southern Region Conference for TPA Graduates, Richmond, Va. 

Mar. 4-5—Eastern Region Conference for TPA Graduates, New York City. 

Mar. 4-8—Traffic Court Conference, School of Law, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., with American Bar Association. 

Mar. 4-22—Traffic Engineering Seminar. 

Mar. 11-22—Training Programs and Methods. 

Mar. 11-29—Accident Investigation. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Personnel Management. 

Mar. 25-Apr. 12—Traffic Law Enforcement. 





